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A Centennial Dream 


Iowa and libraries grew up together. In 1838, Congress appropriated 
$5,000 for a territorial library at Burlington. In 1847, » * t> lioraan wes 
appointed, the capitol then at Iowa City. As towns grew, subscription o* ! 
association libraries were formed. When funds from Carnegie became ava‘i- 
able, libraries were built all over the state. 


Today, Iowa has 313 libraries supported by taxation, more or less in- 


adequately. Yet, 42% of our population, mostly on farms or in rural com- 
munities, do not have public library service. 


100 years ago men of vision saw the need for books for our pioneers. A 
library was financed. Is it too impractical to dream “BOOKS FOR ALL” 
in this centennial year? A county library bill will be presented at our next 
legislature. Let’s work for it and make Centennial year a memorable one 
in library history. 
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LIBRARIANS IN PLAN TO BRING 


SERVICE TO ALL 
Would Extend Service to County 
Borders 


By Josephine McHenry, 
Denison Librarian 


From the Iowa State As- 
sociation meeting held May 1-3 in 
Des Moines, I brought home much en- 
thusiasm for improvement in our li- 


brary service. 


It was interesting to talk to other 
librarians about our common prob- 
lems. 

The chief aim of the association is 


libraries to consult the trustees. 
The theme of most of the talks 


and the radio are widely used 
and effective, but the whole picture 
is obtained only if all sides of a ques- 
tion are understood. This is best 
done through books. 
—Review, Denison, Iowa 
May 9, 1946 


READIN’ RIGHT 
By Evelyn F. Van Wagner 
Must Night Fall 
Conventions generally can be sum- 
med up with one attribute. Some- 
times it is brilliance, sometimes 
gaiety, sometimes profundity, some- 





times efficiency. But the word which, 
to this attendant at least, best key- 
notes the meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association last week is 
Gloom. Gloom in world affairs, 
gloom in national affairs, gloom in 
state library affairs, and even gloom 
in local library affairs. 

The mantle of gloom in interna- 
tional affairs was spread by Robert 
Blakely, keen - minded editorial 
writer on the Register staff. He 
served with the OWI during the war 
and had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve trends in politics. He gave the 
meeting little hope for survival with- 
out an effective world government, 
although he thinks the United Na- 
tions is not the best method. The 
atomic age has made the world need 
world government before it is capa- 
ble of supporting it, Blakely says. 

The mantle of gloom in national 
library affairs was spread by Ka 
P. Mier of the State library co 
sion of Missouri who looked more 
like a society woman than a librarian, 
and Helen Rogers, assistant state li- 
brarian of Illinois. They both point- 
ed out the large percentage of people 
who still do not have library serv- 
ice. The gloom in state library af- 
fairs was emphasized by them, 
Blanche Smith, our efficient state 
brarian, by Helen Rex, state legisla- 
tion chairman, and the newly elect- 
ed president of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation, Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Mrs. 
Reul McColm and Mrs. C. E. O’Neil 
added to the dire picture of bookless 
rural people in their panel discus- 
sion. 

The gloom in single libraries over 
the state is not so heavy, being most- 
ly caused by recalcitrant trustees, by 
“gifts” to the libraries, by censor- 
ship and other problems of book 
selection and library administration. 
It seemed to be the “smart” thing at 
this year’s meeting to deprecate and 
belittle the gift of the Carnegie cor- 
poration of the numerous libraries in 
small towns over the nation. The 
idea is that they have caused the 
general public to think of a library 
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as a building when it should be 
thought of as a service. To this li- 
brarian that is only partially true 
dnd whereas, our library building is 
out-of-date and needs some re-ar- 
rangement, still would Rockwell City 
have had a library for as many years 
as it has if it had not been for 
Andrew Carnegie? I think not. 

The awarding of the Johnson 
Brigham plaque to an Iowa author 
was an interesting thing. This year 
it went to Darrel Garwood for his 
“Artist in Iowa,” a biography of 
Grant Wood. Mr. Garwood was unable 
to be present so his mother was there 
to receive it for him. There were 
several real live authors at the 
banquet meeting however. There 
were Ruth Suckow, a white-haired, 
ruddy-faced woman, who has writ- 
ten several novels about Iowa, 
Florence Crannell Means, who writes 
juvenile books with social implica- 
tions, William J. Petersen, author 
of “Steamboating on the Upper 
Mississippi.” Quite a galaxy of stars. 

Although a good half of the meet- 
ing was devoted to discussion of ways 
and means of bringing library books 
to the farm doorstep, and although 
as stated above the a here was 
one of gloom and ee 0 there 
cen « Dean Pe yay oye” 
more cheerful and helpful. One of 
the best things was the talk of David 
Appel, book editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, who talked about 
“Trends in Publishing.” Book talks 
are always interesting and especial- 
ly by one with his standing. The 
aa ons Pe talk Me on book 

ection and weeding an yore 
to by Lelia Wilson of the Fairfiel 
brary. Librarians always need some 
good down-to-earth advice on these 
tricky duties. 


—Advocate, Rockwell City, Iowa 
May 9, 1946 


PUBLICITY CONTEST 
The judges of the publicity dis- 
played at the Iowa Library Con- 
ference awarded first place to 
Thelma Kirkpatrick, librarian’ of 


Drake Free Library in Centerville; 
second place to Lydia Margaret Bar- 
rette for her scrap book of news- 
paper articles.about the library. Miss 
Kirkpatrick’s winning article fol- 
lows: 

DRAKE LIBRARIAN SELECTS 38 
OF THE 50 BEST BOCKS OF 
1945 LISTED BY THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


If you’re writing a book, or think- 
ing of writing one, it would be wise 
for you to consult with Thelma Kirk- 
patrick who is librarian at Center- 
ville’s Drake Library. 

Why? 

Because Miss Kirkpatrick seems to 
be able to know, when she peruses 
a book, whether it is going to click 
as one of the top books of the year. 


Keen Judgment 

Last year Miss Kirpatrick and her 
board selected 38 out of 50 books 
credited with being the best books 
of 1945 by the American Library 
Association and in the art of “pick- 
ing” that is no mean accomplish- 
ment. 

Not only did the local board ex- 
perts pick 38 out of 50 of the top 
books but they picked 12 of the small 
list of “next to best’. These books 
are all available at the Drake li- 
brary so there is no need for local 
people to say “No” when asked 
“Have you read that new book that 
has made such a hit . . .”, etc., etc. 

The Centerville library board is 
composed of Mrs. A. B. Fenton, Mrs. 
George Milani, and Mrs. Charles 
Brummitt. 


The List 


The list of outstanding books in- 
cludes: Nation of Nations, A. Wool- 
cott, American Chronicle, Teacher in 
America, The Young Jefferson, 
Pleasant Valley, Rooster Crows for 
Day, Enrico , This Is Where 
I In, The Black Rose, Bolts 
of Melody, Great Son, Peacock Sheds 
His Tail, Cherokee Strip, A Lion Is 
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the Streets, Solution in Asia, These 
the Russians, and Cass Timber- 


Are 
lane. 
The Egg & I 

The World The Flesh and Faiher 
Smith, The Egg & I, 
Marshall’s Report, Up Front, The 
Folded Leaf, Pride’s Way, Primer for 
White Folks, House of Europe, The 
High Barbaree, and Fighting Liberal. 


Three O’Clock Dinner 


Anything Can Happen, Poor Child, 
Immortal Village, Home to India, The 
Townsman, Rickshaw Boy, Captain 
from Castile, Days and Nights, 
Dragon Harvest, Atomic Energy for 
Military The Pattern of 
Soviet Power, One Nation, Cannery 
Row, Russia Is No Riddle, Robinson 
Crusoe, U.S.N., The White Tower, 
The Missouri, Million Jobs, An 
Intelligent can’s Guide to 
Peace, My Indian Family, Apartment 
in Athens, Springfield Plan, Tom 
Paine, America’s Godfather, Black 
Boy, and the Best from Yank, the 
Army Weekly. 

—Daily Iowegian and Citizen 
Centerville, Iowa 


WRITING UP TO THE TEEN AGE 


A talk given before the Iowa Library 
Association 


By Florence Crannell Means 


my topic is what it is. How could 

I presume to talk to you on any 

other? The only thing I can possibly 

tell you that you not already 
better than I is what on 

own study when 

ks. So that is the view- 
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Washington Carver, for use as a 
school textbook in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth . My husband and 
I are g around Kansas and 
Towa on the trail of facts and setting 
to illuminate for us Dr. Carver’s pre- 
Tuskegee days. If any of you have 
suggestions to offer, they will be 
gratefully received. 

“The juvenile” has long walked 
under the cloud of the potboiler, writ- 
ten not for love but for money to 
finance the writer while he ventures 
into other and more honored fields, 
and of the stories written down to 
the young reader with a patro 
pat on the head. Some of us 
remember such stories, forming the 
greater of children’s fare in 
our childhood: Wikky, the Crossing 
Sweeper, Alone in London, and the 
like. Today’s writers are dra 
away from the latter fault. 
imagine most of us set an imaginary 
adolescent out in front of our type- 
writers, and write to him, or even 
up to him, rather than down. 

For today’s child is in many re- 
spects remarkably wise. Perhaps no 
average child has known so much 
about science and about world af- 
fairs. Indeed, he is so wise that 
many editors, teachers, librarians, 
feel that he needs no a books; 
that he can easily take the stride 
from children’s to adults’ shelves. 
Still, there are adolescents and 
adolescents, with unds and 
needs as varied as themselves. Is 
there not, then, need for books of all 


types, written especially for the teen 
age 


In writing for the teens or for any- 
one else it is my deep conviction 
that the writer must write from an 
inner compulsion what is within him 


to be written, if his work is to be ~ 


real and enduring. He cannot be too 
much moved by anyone outside him- — 
self. Still, if he has any common- 
sense, he will have an ear to the 
ground for what is wanted; for what 
the adolescent wants, and for what 
the wise adults want him to have. 
It is obvious, certainly, that the 
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adolescent will not read what he does 
not want; so why write it? 

What does the teen age reader 
want in his fiction? First, a good 
story, with the suspense beginning 
at once and holding him to the end: 
a story which moves rapidly but not 
too rapidly. 

No, not too rapidly. I asked a cer- 
tain critic about one of my own 
books which had met a fairly good 
response, but not so good as others 
of my list which seemed to me less 
worthy. I did feel, I told her, that 
ADELLA MARY had, within the 
limits of my own ability, everything 
to make it successful. 

“Perhaps it has too much,” said 
Siri Andrews: “too much pldt, mov- 
ing too rapidly, with too many char- 
acters, so that interest is divided 
and the reader unable to identify him- 
self with any one person.” 

For, less consciously but just as 
really, the young reader demands 
strong, vivid characters, with whom 
he can merge himself. What stories, 
for the young or for the old, have 
lived if their characters did not live? 

When I set about wri a new 
“adolescent novel,” then, try · to 
develop strong plot and strong 
characters. Setting and theme may 
come first, but the right characters 
must rush quickly into that , 
take possession of that theme, and 
they must become real and vital. 
They must be actual to myself, as 
actual as people I meet and touch, 
or I can never make them real to 
anyone else. Just so, the setting must 
not be “nowhere in \ete 
teacher of mine used to say, or that’s 
where it will be to my readers: 









strong enough and whether the sus- 
pense carries through. Then I write 
a longer story of the story and 

it again. 


third writing, after my husband, my 
daughter and my writer friends have 
all given the manuscript the faithful 
wounds of a friend, is still a delight. 
I won’t say so much for the proof- 


reading. By that time, I grow 
dubious to the merits of this new 
child of mine . 


The result of all this should be, 
even if it isn’t a good story, rapid 
but not too rapid, with strong char- 
acters with which the reader can 
identify himself, thus living out their 
drama with them. 

But there are other wants and re- 

uirements to be considered than 

ose of the young reader. There is 
that powerful y of adults: 
parents, who still do most of the buy- 
ing, and teachers and librarians, 
most important of all in aiding the 
children’s choices. Even though we 
must write from within, must write 
with love and joyous excitement, 
nevertheless we need to listen to their 
counsel, make use of their knowl- 


edge. 


It helps make history live. Also, it 
lends a certain sense of continuity 
needed now more than ever. Have 
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come into being. So I was delighted 
nating scene. Too many historical with my mother’s story of her first 
novels, adult as well as juvenile, are encounter with a horseless , 
wooden puppets bright with tinsel There, on the Wisconsin farm in 1872, 
through the move- she stood at the front fence and 
watched an amazing sight: a b 
garish setting. careening down the dusty road with- 


out a horse, without a mule, without 
I have had the rich yment of anything to pull it! — Gleefully @ 


z 
* 


——— Ag stories, used it in CANDLE IN THE MIST, 
always be borne in mind, the task of for it told definitely, without 


be 
recrea i engrossing merging from the 1870's, that this 
dating hed —* was before the day of automobiles. 


first brary But Mr. Kent came back with objec- 
rH, —— — ——— tions: he could find no record of auto- 


“old-timers.” Often I am ready mobiles so early. No, the memory 


for the actual writing just when the Of my mother and my grand-aunt 
comes to go to our mountain W4Ss not enough, since human memory 


time 

re eee, We ei de print — pet not bea 
,I veri print — print no 

then, I have made it a point to take in would toe 400, anal 


with me no reading matter except fallible. 
books that were published in the recount my efforts. EVEN THE LI- 


period which I am trying to portray, BRARY gave me no help, nor did 
— — much read my dozens of inquiring letters. 
in that period, or magazines that were CANDLE IN THE MIST went to 
published then. I immerse myself in print without a horseless buggy. 
the chosen period. For it is necessary But when the sequel, RANCH 
not only to recreate costumes, cus- AND RING, was begun, I determined 
toms and speech, but thought. Years to vindicate the veracity of Mother 
ago my father, who through and of Great-Aunt Lettie by using the 
my first books with me, commented horseless buggy. I began my search 
<eis iene. ane af the manu- at once, and was successful. I be- 
scripts, “But, Flossy, people were lieve it was the Wisconsin Historical 
ea” dees Sateen theta ect Saag bbe rinngar —⏑— ms 
s.” Again, skimming orseless buggies at that early date, 
oe er ae alee, having records of a prize offered for 
: what any vehicle which should proceed 
this I see? - biscuit under its own power, as fast as ten 
in 1872? If I remember rightly, miles an hour and as far as ten miles 
baking-powder was invented about (I am recalling the figures with 
1874.’ fallible human memory) mong 
Those details! If the recreation of mone fulfilled the req 
a period is to be accurate, its com- ⸗everal did enter the contest. So 
ponent parts must be accurate, trivial horseless chugged tri 
though they may seem. Well do I ly into RING. 
remember some of my early strug- Similar struggles ensued with 
in verifying facts to the satis- straight pins—the safety pin not 
action of the late beloved Ira Rich — ** — 
Kent, of Houghton Mifflin’s. and with t shoes, women’s 
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It is a tenet of mine that the writer and children’s being common- — 







must stay inside the period of which ly made without rights and lefts, so 
he is writing. I t say “There that careful people changed them | 
were no automobiles in J: s day,” about from day to day, to wear them 
for there were no and evenly. Each of the trivia had to be 


I could not mention what had not yet substantiated, and each—and 1 
86 
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others—at the cost of much search- 
ing and perhaps dozens of letters. 
But let us return to the 

ments of the experts: artifi is 
not the only disadvantage in the his- 
torical story. Many of you are say- 
ing that our day is so difficult, so 
hazardous, for youth, beset with so 
many painfully real problems, that 
we should give the young person 
honest stories of his own time and 
his own conflicts. 


Many of these stories, you say, 


should be regional, in today’s 
America, showing the that 
make up this national 


mosaic of ours, with its beauty and 
its ugliness. 

oy ee —* the 2* that has 
on” ae burning in my own 
heart. That is the desire to present 
to our own white boys and the 
boys and girls of other races, other 
creeds an Fe 1 * present them 
as just “fo 8 only y 
different from each SS 
ourselves. To me this understand- 
ing of all peoples is the — 
_ critical era; and, its only 
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nation. This school, with a normal 
department and a practice school on 
the campus, offered me many chil- 
dren. I was — at the * 
not to expect easy 
the older girls. Mostly ‘ 
isolated from the world, they were 
proud, race conscious, resentful. 

So I made it clear to them at once 
that I was not planning to wri 
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Such is my unattained ideal for 
the book that is written up to the 
teen age. 
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as materially. , 
their profession librarians are — 
less enlisted for service 
spiritual lines, and there 
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little pieces of mosaic they fit into” 
each other to form together a reat 


irridescent of internat 
interest wid international 


portance. r Internationalism, 
the best sense of the word, I beli 
we realize now, must come to ft 
foreground in settling the peace. ; 
I have no illusions regarding the 
size of my subject, and my 2 
day is no attempt to survey the fielé 
of Folklore, or even touch the h 
lights; it is simply a few facts 
thoughts concerning Folklore, f 
ticularly Fairy : 
the Worlds of Yesterday and Today, 
Deep down under the so-called An 
of Literature runs a vein of pure” 
poetic feeling which before the times 
of books founds its expression 
myths and sagas, in fables 
legends, im tales and songs, in 
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we today, with a rather recent word 
call Folklore. 

Around the blazing fires on open 
heartstones in dark nights, or under 
the spell of the mysterious twilight 
haze on a summer’s eve, or 
in the restful shade of a giant tree, 
these tales were born and nourished. 

It was an art without the names of 
famous authors, or the definite in- 
fiuence of forceful personalities, an 
unwritten literature with its roots 
fastened deeply in the memory of 
souls, from mother to daughter, 
from father to son, so the tales went. 

They were tales which reflected 
life as it seemed at the time, life and 
nature. For there were 


between 
light and darkness, or the moon, the 
changing of seasons, the ocean or the 


supernatural , every 

every mountain had its mythical peo- 
ple, every grove, every brook was 
the scene of a definite ha ing, and 
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various times, and also that one of 
the strongest influences must have 
been nature. 


Probably one of the best examples 
I can use to show nature’s influence 
on Man’s mind and feelings is wild 
rugged Norway with its never-end- 
ing treasures of Folklore and super- 
natural beliefs, a corner of Mother 
Earth, where every inch of ground 
is literally enchanted ground, and the 
password is: “Once upon a time”. . . . 

Out of the grey old mountains 
come the Trolls, giants in form, moss- 
grown and overwhelming, 
heads, or several together, like a 
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uman philosophy. 


primitive and fundamental faith 
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of characters than with a 
personalities. Perhaps that is one 
the reasons why we seemingly find 
the same story, only htly varied, 
in so many countries. For example 
the stories in which a man always has 
three sons, the youngest one always 
the clever one, or the princess who is 
always the most beautiful one in the 
land, or the apparent fool who 
always wins in the end. 


Of course, other reasons for this 
apparent sameness in stories in the 
various countries may be marriages, 
wars, or perhaps be partly due to a 
common source, as is maintained by 
those who feel that in the Vedas, the 
sacred Sanskrit books of India, one 
finds the origin of all fairy tales. It 
may also be due to travelers, tailors 
and shoemakers who went from 
house to house in search of work, 
troubadours, minstrels and jongleurs 
in the Middle-Ages, the 
household bard at a Welsh xing’s 
court, or the Skald in Norway. 

An old custom in ag re- · 
quired a guest to repay 
by telling a tale, per — 
from Norway by the who 
settled in Normandy. In the ancient 


might sing a oan This custom 
still to be found some places Mm 
Brazil, I have been told, brought 
there with emigrants from Portugal. — 
The traditional fairy tale grew out — 
of a primitive society, where social — 
and economic conditions everywhere, 
were more or less on the same level, — 


longed to everyone. As it was c 
expressed: “A whole world sang a8 
one man.” . 
Since these stories, however, lived — 
and traveled by way of mouth, every> 
body unconsciously used them with 
the right and the pride of an ee 
pouring into them yp oe a 
dividual poetic and ; 7 
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and yet obeying the few simple rules 
which they obviously must have had 
at the time, concerning motive and 
form. 

This may be important to keep in 
mind today, when we see people who 
consider our cultural state so far 
advanced, our civilization so all em- 
bracing that we can afford to ignore 
these hundreds of years old rules, 
and so proceed to retouch the old 
tales a la twentieth century. 


Let us remember that the tradi- 
tional fairy tale for hundreds and 
hundreds of years was like a living 
thing, changing, growing externally, 
while keeping intact the original, 
fundamental traditions from which it 
sprang, or as Ruskin expresses it: 
“Through successive generations the 
fairy tale takes new color from their 
manner of life, and new form from 
their changing moral tempers. As 
long as these changes are natural 
and effortless, accidental and inevita- 
ble, the story remains essentially 


ella stories, had golden slippers, and 
Ican recall no glass slippers before I 
was able to read the English 
version. These variations, of course, 
— ———— 
the story, and the original 

value remains the same in whatever 
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guage you meet Cinderella, provided 
the tale has been allowed to reach 
you in a natural way. 

Of course, whatever influence 
there might have been of an in- 
dividual originator disappeared grad- 
ually through retelling from genera- 
tion to generation. What was left, 
however, was the important thing, 
namel: the broadly outlined features 
of a race or a nation. Thus Folklore 
became a sort of cooperative under- 
taking, representing a true-cross-sec- 
tion of, and the continuity of the 
spirit of a race or a nation. 

And here is a far-reaching inter- 
national significance of Folklore to- 
day, one which certainly should not 
be overlooked by librarians and 
other educators, the fairy tales of all 
nations and all races, as a link in 
the chain of —— understandi 
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There were however, notable col- 


country commonly 
under the name of Arabian 


if 


ection of about 50 tales gathered 
from the mouths of the Neopolitan 
peasants. The compiler, Giovan Ba- 
sile, a eee oa —28 
responsibi w t all 
searchers for Folklore when it 
comes to faithfulness towards the 
spoken word. His collection has been 
considered the basis of many others, 
and curiously oe We find among 
is tales, stories like the German 
—— Hansel and Gretel and 


J 
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simple Folklore did not appeal to 
such overdressed taste. 
Then appeared Rousseau with his 
battlecry: “Back to Nature,” and his 
plea for simplified 


open the eyes to the strength and 
— Ie ee ee 

some ways, however, it may have 
repared the way for the German, 
Gottfried Heraer, who was the real 
discoverer of the possibilities and 
values that lie in the literature of the 


common people, in their songs, their 
myths and tales; not exactly in the 
spirit of Rousseau, as a path to per- 
sonal happiness, but more because he 
considered Folklore the literature in 
which one found the purest 

sions of traditions with their habits 
and customs, their language and 
spirit. He also felt that the Art of 
Literature had need of opening the 
channels which led to this rich well 
of source material. 

Others followed Herder. Chief 
among them were the Brothers 
Grimm, both librarians, scholars and 
research minds by instinct and choice, 
Their first concern was, as the 
selves expressed it: “Faith to 
the truth.” For thirteen years they 
went from house to house to gather 
the old tales from the lips of the 
peasants. Sometimes they were able 
to use them as they were told by a 
certain story teller, sometimes the 
two brothers re-wrote them in their 
own way, but always adhering to the — 
principles of science and truth. And — 


en” were published, one may truly — 
say that the foundation for all later — 
science of Folklore was laid. 

The well was discovered! To it 
flocked eminent scholars and philolo-~ 
gists, giving us collections of Folk- 
ore from practically every country 
on the globe, men like Asbjorr 
and Moe in Norway, who 
ears close to the heart of the peor 
and listened to the deeptoned 
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of joy, of sorrow, and dreams of the : 


= men like Jacobs, Ruskin 
g, and in this country our ¢ 
Joel Chandler Harris in his Uz 
Remus stories. 

Our country is fortuna inc 
to make use of them all, for the roc 
of the present are fastened deepl} 
the past, and to the one who inquires 
about the present the past is im 
portant. a 


and dances, in fine and comm reis 
art everywhere. For centuries 1 nD 
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and women in the old world have used 
motives from Folklore in their metal 
work, in their carvings and weavings. 
Our fashions and our furniture show 
its influence, and our language is full 
of little * and everyday ex- 
pressions which can be traced back 
to Folklore. What a drab, colorless 
medium it would be without this pic- 
ture making habit with which we 
have become so familiar in Folklore. 
We talk of Aladdin’s lamp, and the 
Iden egg. We put on our seven- 
ague boots to reach the world’s 
, or at least something that lies 
east of the sun and west of the moon, 
and so on. Definite pictures are un- 
folded in our minds, and further ex- 
tions are unn . It gives 
color, beauty, and tic richness, 
indeed, to our eve y speech. 


i fftermed and his 
—— They stimulate 
, the — of all 5 = 

visionary forces in anyone’s life, 
develop his sense of beauty, and above 
all, they give him simple lessons in 
moral living. The best of our fairy 
tales, and we need not use any others, 
draw a straight, clear line between 
right and wrong. Right is rewarded, 
wrong is en ew simple, basic 
age J fairy tales are the 
gifts of Mankind’s childhood to all 
childhood, so please, let them always 
be within the reach of a child. 

Finally, with a backward glance 
over the road we have traveled, we 
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Whittemore, Lucile Peterson and 
Mrs. Ann Peterson of Estherville 
were guests. They had dinner to- 
gether at the Algona hotel and spent 
the afternoon at the library dis- 
cussing library matters. Mrs. Annis 
entertained the group at tea. 
Ames—The branch library for the 
fourth ward was opened early in 
May to the great satisfaction of the 
residents of that section of the city. 
Burlington—Bessie Reid Shipp has 
been appointed supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work. She comes from Scran- 
ton, Penn., where she was children’s 
re . od library ing was 
recei in the Universi 
— ty of North 


Dugan, a f : 
bee ny Degen ormer staff mem 


ver, from her ition 
in Quincy, Illinois. Ai 

Callender—Mrs. Jane Conlon has 
been appointed to take the position 
of librarian following the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. E. E. Hanson. 


room has been furnished by 
American Legion. Col. H. E. Hadi 
of Nevada made the address of the 
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will receive his doctor of philosophy 
degree from the graduate 


library 
school of the University of Chicago. 
Hie was assistant librarian at O 0 


Wesleyan University and director of 
libraries at Chicago Teachers Col- 


sents a very fine appearance. 


Fairfield--Mrs. Frederick P. Ford 
has ap ted to fill the i- 


been 
tion on the rary staff vaca by 
Mary Helen Jones. 


G Dennis, late pastor of the Cem 
ic Library was 





town hall. 
Florence Butler, chil- 





Council on new 
interest children 


Hubbard — A beautiful grand- resign 


been given to the 


brary. The clock, over 250 
years old, has been in the Brubaker 


i to 
devote all her sme to her book store. 


the community faithful 


est Union—Mrs. Walter H. Beall 
resented 117 books 
of her late husband 


has 

oe of $10 for th 
City—Joyce E. Nienstedt a5- a book of biography or 
her duties as librarian June memory. 


urchass 
history in 


NECROLOGY 


C. E. Bale, ne, of the 


Miss Nienstedt comes from the pub- son _ library 
lic library in Wichita, Kansas, where April 7. 


she was head of circulation and per- 
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THE GREATEST LACK 


By BR. J. Blakely 


Editorial Writer on The Register and 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa 


Perhaps I take too much for 
ted, but I assume that most of 

us agree that the world faces this 
dilemma: On the one hand, we must 
establish soon a world government 
which, unlike the United Nations, is 
based on individuals instead of on 
states and which is responsive to 
democratic control. Confederation 
never has worked. It seems unlikely 
that it will work in the United Na- 
tions. We haven’t time for gradual 
development. Yet, on the other hand, 
we feel that the human race is not 
ready for federal democratic govern- 
ment. The first authority which must 
be delegated to a world government 


is control over all military forces and 
the first guarantee we must establish 
is the basic democratic rights. But 
these ends seem likely to be the last, 
not the first, to be achieved. We 
cannot conceive that the members of 
the United Nations could agree upon 


such a radical revision of the charter 





wrong and things may work out in 
the blind illogic of history. But as 
vertebrates we haven’t the right to 
—_ on this. So, what should we 
We should give full support to 
the United Nations, and meas- 
ures which strengthen it and grow 
out of it. 
We should press and prepare for 
the transformation of the United 
Nations into a federation. 


We should enter sympathetically 
into the minds of other peoples. 
This means particularly appreci- 
ating the Russians’ pride and fear 
and the need of such peoples as 
the Chinese to telescope into dec- 
ades processes which took centur- 
ies in the west. 

We should work to overhaul our 
domestic society toward political, 
economic and social democracy. 

We should rethink the funda- 
mental nature of democracy and be 
imaginative toward the potential 
varieties of form which it mi 
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to evaluate, for example, the depend. ~ 
ability of the denaturing process 2 
which the is based. And ‘a 
the few who could evaluate this * 
many other technical factors won't 
be given the chance to do so because 
of security regulations. 

We shall be advocating for reasons — 
we do not fully understand a kind § 
of world government by scientists — 
whose decisions we shall be un 
fied to criticise and whose actions we — 
shall not dare to try to control be ~ 

atomic-warhead missiles, per- cause of the fear of the consequence 
revolving outside of our atmo- of their failure. . 
. Is this sort of plan democratic? ~ 
This race must be stopped before No. Is it communistic? No. It can © 
much further. For stopping not be subjected to the errors of © 
either a democratic majority or an — 
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fighters will count for much in a 
of radio-controlled rocket-pro- 














tion of all mines and factories deal- 
ing with dangerous fissionable mate- 


hope—and a hard one. 
is erate. If we can re- 


the fear of sudden attack, we 
ve gained time. Perhaps with 


advocates action on the 
which rises above the bar- 
litics, economics 


plane of science. 
t educators have no 
more important task than to explain 


the n 


by other nations. 
When we as laymen support this 
because 


autocratic minority, and it cannot be 
used to serve a political or economic — 
creed, else it will fail. J 
What is it then? Don’t you recog. © 
nize it? It is technocracy—the new | 
theocracy of science. —* 
We are fortunate that at this stage ~ 
so many of our great scientific minds — 
are also philosophic. They are ¢ 
philosopher-kings. But it need 
necessarily be so. Great scient 
served the Nazis. Lesser scientists 
are frequently con tuous of the 
layman. Scientists in in the 
past have had a group histo 
almost singular withdrawal f 
public affairs. Two of the humal 
oe os oe of some of t 
scientists new position 
power will be, I predict, corrupt 
and ambition. Eventually we mus 
establish democratic control over oul 
technocrats too by e i: a 
stronger humane tradition hit 
science and a broader public knowl 
edge of scientific methods. But @ 
the moment, just as during the wat 
we had to trust our military leadel 
now we must take chances on 6 
How did we get into this situat 
anyway? sz 
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